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alternative to what? 
subcultural capital and the 
commercialization of a music 
scene 


Ryan Moore 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, USA 


This paper examines the commercialization of an 
alternative youth subculture. Sociologists have 
typically focused on the ways that authorities have 
attempted to repress and censor youthful rebellion, 
but less attention has been given to their 
appropriation by mass media and consumer 
markets. In fact, | argue that condemnation by 
authorities has often made deviance more alluring 
for some young people, while commercialization 
apes to dilute the adversarial qualities of youth 
culture. | use the concept “‘subcultural capital’ to 
explain both the economic value of youthful 
rebellion and the process of co-optation that occurs 
when it is absorbed into the consumer culture. 
While labeling and other disciplinary forms of 
societal reaction have attempted to enforce the 
boundary between deviance and normality, 
commercialization can have the opposite effect of 
conflating these boundaries. 


In the 1950s, sociologists gave considerable attention to 
society’s growing concerns about young people and juvenile 
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delinquency. At the time, images of delinquency and rebel- 
lion were being consumed enthusiastically by many young 
eople in movie theaters and elsewhere. A thorough socio- 
ogical analysis would have needed to consider the appeal 
of Marlon Brando riding with his motorcycle gang in a Black 
leather jacket in The Wild One, the contend aa yet 
sensitive character portrayed by James Dean in Rebel With- 
out a Cause, or the arousing sounds of rock ‘n’ roll in the 
soundtrack to Blackboard Jungle. However, most sociolo- 
gists treated juvenile delinquency as a symptom of social dis- 
organization, a product of ethnic, urban, working-class 
cultures that had not fully assimilated the proper American 
values (A. Cohen 1955; Cloward and Ohlin 1960). These 
sociologists joined forces with those who decried the 
corrupting influence of mass culture—comic books, for 
example—but did not anticipate that the disapproval of 
authorities might enhance, rather than deflate, young peo- 
le’s attraction to deviance, thus enabling images of rebel- 
ion to take on a life of their own as a real subculture 
(Gilbert 1986).' Yet it had happened before: In the 1920s, 
the media’s sensationalistic portrayal of young women defy- 
ing norms of gender and sexuality was not simply an accu- 
rate depiction of a subculture of ‘‘flappers’’ but also further 
contributed to the reality of carefree youthfulness. And it 
would happen again: The media’s curious but ultimately 
condemnatory coverage of the Beats begat a subculture of 
“beatnik’’ imitators who later evolved into a full-fledged 
hippie counterculture. 

The rise of labeling theory and similar critical approaches 
in the 1960s represented an important change in the study of 
youthful deviance (e.g., Becker 1963; Matza 1964), but it left 
intact what we might call the dominant paradigm of rebel- 
lion vs. repression. Like their predecessors, the new cohort 
of critical sociologists neglected to investigate how the coun- 
terculture’s evolution and expansion was related to the 
growth of new entertainment media and consumer markets 


1On the connection between rock and roll and social deviance in the 1950s, see Dotter 
(1994), who argues that rock and roll culture was subject to two simultaneous processes of 
social construction: ‘‘claims-making activities” that labeled it as socially disvalued and 
“positive social typing” by the mass media that eventually institutionalized deviant subcul- 
tural styles. 
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that targeted young, affluent baby boomers. Labeling theor- 
ists typically focused on the repression and stigma meted 
out by police, the courts, schools, and mental hospitals. 
When sociologists did examine media reactions to deviance, 
as exemplified by Stanley Cohen’s influential study of how 
the mods and rockers provoked a ‘‘moral panic’’ in Britain 
during the 1960s, they treated the media as just another 
instrument of censorship and punishment (S. Cohen 1972). 
They failed to recognize that the societal reaction was not 
retarding the growth of the counterculture but in all prob- 
ability swelling its ranks. The stigma it accumulated was 
likely to make rebellion more appealing for some young 
people seeking to express their dissatisfaction with society. 
The rebellion vs. repression paradigm also would blind 
sociologists to future events, when the counterculture would 
eventually be absorbed by dominant society, not because it 
represented an adversary that needed to be contained but 
rather because its music, fashion, and devil-may-care 
lifestyle would prove so valuable for stimulating the culture 
of consumption. 


THE MAKING AND UNMAKING OF SUBCULTURAL 
CAPITAL 


New theories and methods are needed for the study of youth 
culture and deviance, for it is not only the case that both the 
juvenile delinquency studies and labeling theory overlooked 
the role of media and markets, but also that media and mar- 
kets have achieved such achieved such incredible omnipres- 
ence in the last 30 years, especially in the lives of young 
people. Youthful expressions of alienation and rebellion 
can be valuable commodities. The authoritarian institutions 
of society try to censor and discipline young people, but at 
the same time the entertainment industry of fashion, music, 
and movies knows that there is profit to be made from the 
extremely valuable and coveted e fnoe apie of young con- 
sumers. Corporations and advertisers know that this youth 
market is notoriously fickle and cannot be easily manipu- 
lated through simple marketing hype, and so they try to align 
themselves with music, fashion, images, and celebrities that 
appear to young people as authentic, cutting-edge, or cool. 
In doing so they commercialize sounds and styles from youth 
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cultures and marginal subcultures. This process is not new, 
but it has intensified as capitalism has entered a new stage 
of flexible accumulation where the turnover of commodities 
accelerates to meet the demand of narrowly defined niche 
markets (Harvey 1989). Yesterday’s gatekeepers who worked 
to identify fads and fashions on behalf of cultural organiza- 
tions (Hirsch 1972) have become today’s cool hunters 
(Gladwell 1997), highly compensated young people who 
contract their services to corporations seeking information 
about what is considered hip among the youth of today. 

| describe the economic value of youthful rebellion in 
terms of subcultural capital, drawing on the work of Pierre 
Bourdieu (1984) and Sara Thornton (1995). In Thornton’s 
study of the club cultures of dance music and raves in 
Britain, subcultural capital refers to in-group hierarchies that 
distinguish high-status insiders (the “‘hip’’) from low-status 
imposters (the ‘‘poseurs’’). Claims to subcultural capital are 
based on perceptions of authenticity and distance from 
mainstream culture. Similar types of hierarchy have been 
found in an ethnographic study of punk subcultures’ distinc- 
tion between “real punks’’ and ‘pretenders’ (Fox 1987). 
| seek to extend subcultural capital beyond the study of 
in-group hierarchies by suggesting that the culture industry 
of media and entertainment conglomerates also attempts 
to profit from subcultural capital by commercializing and 
marketing it to a larger audience. In other words, the same 
sense of authenticity, rebellion, and coolness that distin- 
guishes subcultural insiders also can be converted into a 
valuable commodity by the culture industry. For the same 
reason that the insiders’ style is imitated within a subculture, 
subcultural capital can be marketed to large numbers of con- 
sumers who want to seem versed in the latest thing, or at 
least don’t want to be caught dead behind the times. 

Subcultural capital is accumulated through style and con- 
sumption, through taste in music along with clothing, hair- 
style, tattoos, body piercing, and so forth. One must have a 
discriminate ear for the right sound and eye for the right look 
(or, perhaps most importantly, an ear for the wrong sound 
and an eye for the wrong look). The crucial factor is that 
knowledge about music and style cannot appear to have 
been acquired through the mainstream media or other out- 
lets of the culture industry. Even if this is this case, it must 
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be denied, for subcultural capital rests on ‘‘being in the 
know”’ in ways that verify one’s autonomy from conformity 
to commercial hype. This is why knowledge about obscure 
music is so eluasle in the accumulation of subcultural capi- 
tal, for it is the sort of information that cannot be obtained 
from the mainstream media. Bourdieu (1984) theorized that 
cultural capital must aie to be innate or mysterious 
acquired: People blow their cover if they make too muc 
of an effort to seem rich or if they study the arts too strenu- 
ously. In the case of hipness, people lose status if they seem 
to be trying too hard to keep up with the trends; their hipness 
must come ‘‘naturally.”” Thus, subcultural capital involves 
displaying an immaculate attention to every detail of taste, 
but doing so in ways that seem to be effortless and inde- 
pendent of the trends promoted by the culture industry. 

However, the value of subcultural capital also fluctuates 
wildly in short periods of time. Just as subcultural capital 
can be accumulated, it is also in constant danger of being 
liquidated by the media and corporations that seek to capita- 
lize on it. Many scholars have demonstrated that the bound- 
aries between subculture and mass culture are in reality 
more fluid than rigid (Thornton 1994, 1995; Redhead 
1997; Muggleton 2000; Hodkinson 2002; Muggleton and 
Weinzierl 2003). But subcultural insiders do not see it this 
way. When music and style they believe to be ‘under- 
ground” is commercialized and becomes available to a mass 
market, they experience a sense of alienation because they 
no longer own or control the culture they have produced 
and their expressions of rebellion are now consumed by 
the ‘mainstream’ audience they define themselves against. 
By definition, subcultural capital ig a scarce commodity that 
can only belong to a minority. The threat of media, fashion, 
advertising, and the music industry is that they will leak this 
inside information to the majority. When their subculture is 
commercialized and exposed to the mass market, insiders 
experience nothing less than a loss of identity because their 
sense of themselves depends on an opposition to ‘‘the 
mainstream.” 

Many people have described the consequences of com- 
mercialization as a process of co-optation. Hebdige 
(1979:96) has offered perhaps the most influential analysis, 
arguing that ‘‘as soon as the original innovations which 
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signify ‘subculture’ are translated into commodities and 
made generally available, they become ‘frozen.’’” More 
recently, Frank (1997) has argued that the countercultural 
resistance of the 1960s was severely limited as a result of 
its kinship with consumerism, while he and his colleagues 
have argued that commodification effectively co-opted alter- 
native and punk rock in the 1990s (Frank and Weiland 
1997).* However, there are good reasons to be skeptical 
about these arguments that equate commercialization with 
co-optation and incorporation. For example, in examining 
how commercial culture extends subcultural style to a larger 
market of consumers, Muggleton (2000:144) asks “Why, 
then, should the option of further adaptation leading to het- 
AS ly be any less subversive than the actions of the orig- 
inal innovators?’” Arguments about co-optation depend on 
an opposition between creative innovators and passive con- 
sumers that collapses when closely investigated. However, 
just as with the question of subcultures and mass culture, 
the important issue about commercialization and co-option 
is not its sociological veracity but the question of whether 
Bae actually believe it. In short, if participants no longer 

elieve that music and style are subversive once that have 
been commercialized, then the scope of resistance and sub- 
version has surely been limited, regardless of whether these 
perceptions are valid or exapectated: Assumptions about 
co-optation become a self-fulfilling prophesy when subcul- 
tures distance themselves from music and style after it has 
become commercial. 

Insiders and innovators do have a few methods for defend- 
ing their subcultural capital when it is threatened by the 
inflation that results from commercial exposure. One 
involves accusing musicians of ‘selling out’’ when they 


Daniel Bell ([1976] 1996) and David Brooks (2000) have offered similar analyses from 
a conservative standpoint. Bell argued that the bohemian avant-garde was exhausted 
because the emergence of a consumer economy dissolved the opposition between modern- 
ism and bourgeois culture. Brooks has shown how the symbols of countercultural rebellion 
and experimentation have been assimilated by the bourgeois culture of achievement and 
consumption. 

3Thornton (1995), Muggleton (2000), and Hodkinson (2002) are among the new 
scholars of subcultures who argue that assumptions about authenticity, commercialization, 
and mass media are severely flawed. However, their ethnographic research demonstrates 
that subcultural participants themselves believe this ‘‘co-optation’’ thesis quite strongly. 
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achieve commercial success and a larger audience. Indeed, 
there is a built-in antagonism between musicians, who 
may be able to improve their financial status or simply want 
to change their sound, and their die-hard fans, who want the 
band to stick to their original sound so they can maintain 
their exclusive claim to them. Subcultural capital also can 
be defended or even augmented by claiming to have ‘‘been 
there and done that’’ before the masses caught on: For 
example, one saw a particular band in a small club before 
anyone else had heard of them or had a tattoo years before 
they started appearing on movie stars. When the media liqui- 
dates subcultural capital by bringing the alternative to the 
mainstream, insiders defend their status by claiming they 
were there first and distinguishing themselves from all the 
Johnny-come-latelys.* 

When subcultural styles and sounds are commercialized, 
they do reach a wider audience and expand their presence 
in mainstream society. However, they lose the stamp of auth- 
enticity conferred by their innovators, and to many people it 
seems that they cease to be cool, different, or sala In 
this regard, commercialization may be a more effective form 
of social control than labeling and punishment, although this 
is certainly not intentional. Quite often, stigmatization and 
moral panics make deviance more enticing and alluring to 
some young people. But when rebellion becomes a pack- 
aged commodity available to the masses, it appears to 
lose its vitality. Thus, while authorities frequently amplify 
deviance in the act of trying to eradicate it, corporations 
seem to liquidate rebellious culture of the hip and edgy qua- 
lities from which they try to profit. This form of societal reac- 
tion dissolves, rather than reinforces, the boundaries 
between the deviant and the normal; mainstream culture is 


Subcultural capital correlates less with a particular class position than it does with gen- 
der. As Thornton (1995) has shown, the caricature of the ‘‘poseur” who hops on the band- 
wagon and blindly conforms to the latest trends is often a young girl, a ‘‘teenybopper” as 
they were once called. The teenybopper embodies all the stereotypes associated with femi- 
ninity and youth: She is passive and vain, she consumes but does not produce, her tastes are 
imitative and indiscriminate, and she goes to shows to find a boy, not because she loves the 
music. This caricature is consistent with the ways that cultural hierarchies are cast in gen- 
dered discourses, where mass culture is devalued for its feminine qualities of dependence, 
superficiality, and sentimentality, while authentic culture is praised in masculine terms for 
being autonomous, virile, and uncompromising (Huyssen 1986; Modleski 1986). 
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increasingly saturated with images of deviance that no longer 
seem shocking or provocative. 


METHODS OF STUDY 


| discuss the process of commercialization in relation to an 
alternative rock subculture in San Diego, California. The 
oe here are based on participant observation and doz- 
ens of in-depth interviews | conducted between 1995 and 
1998. The San Diego music scene was connected to a larger 
alternative rock subculture that operates with a ‘‘small is 
beautiful” philosophy advocating authenticity and sincerity. 
Alternative rock subcultures have defined themselves in 
terms of commercial independence and autonomy from 
mainstream culture, propagated by a so-called do-it-yourself 
ethic. Their local music scenes subsisted on the margins of 
American culture for more than a decade, until some com- 
mercially successful ‘grunge’ bands like Nirvana and Pearl 
Jam got the attention of the music and entertainment industry 
in the early 1990s.° 

When grunge bands proved that they could sell millions of 
records, corporate record companies quickly signed many 
other bands in the Pacific Northwest, and went looking for 
the “‘next Seattle’ in all the other regions where music 
scenes had evolved during the 1980s under the radar of 
commercial culture. The hunt led record companies to the 
bohemian enclaves of Washington DC, Chicago, and 
Portland, and college towns like Athens, GA and Chapel 
Hill, NC. Another musical scene touted as the ‘‘next Seattle’ 
was in San Diego, and thus | had the opportunity to witness 
this process firsthand. The San Diego music scene had grown 
out of hardcore punk during the 1980s, and there was an 
extensive network of local bands, independent labels, and 
fanzines by the early 1990s. The major record companies 
signed seven San Diego bands in a short period of time, 
and there were numerous stories published in the national 


*It is important to note that the music industry previously attempted to commercialize 
alternative rock during the 1980s, as bands like Hiisker Du and the Replacements were 
signed to major label contracts, but these were commercial failures. Alternative bands such 
as R.E.M. did enjoy commercial success during the end of the 1980s, but their sound and 
image was tamer and more palatable in comparison to Nirvana and the other ‘grunge’ 
bands that made it big in the 1990s. 
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and regional media that speculated that the San Diego scene 
was “‘the next big thing.’’ But like all the other ‘‘next 
Seattles,’’ the hype never materialized into real success, 
the bands never got famous, and they were eventually 
dropped by the major labels. | was interviewing musicians 
and other participants in the San Diego scene during this 
time, and although commercialization was not the primary 
focus of my study, | would always ask interviewees what 
they thought about this ‘‘next Seattle’ issue. | interviewed 
several of the musicians who got major label contracts and 
asked about their experiences, such as the differences 
between recording for a major or an independent studio. In 
general, the next Seattle hype was the talk of the scene, 
and as a participant-observer | was able to assess many peo- 
ple’s responses to this sudden wave of interest. 

The analysis here begins with the commercialization of 
grunge and alternative rock, which | view as part of a larger 
marketing campaign focused on ‘‘Generation X.”’ | discuss 
not only how the record companies tried to capitalize on this 
musical genre but also how the entire marketing apparatus 
enlisted images of rebellion and authenticity to sell every- 
thing from automobiles to beer to clothes to a new gener- 
ation of youth. Turning to my ethnographic data, | then 
document how the San Diego music scene was branded 
“the next big thing’ by record companies and the music 
press. In doing so, | describe how the subcultural capital of 
the scene’s insiders was threatened by commercialization 
and media hype. 


FROM ALTERNATIVE TO MAINSTREAM 


At the end of 1991, to the surprise of almost everyone in the 
music world, Nirvana’s Nevermind moved past established 
pop stars like Michael Jackson and Garth Brooks to the top 
of the Billboard sales chart. Executives at the David Geffen 
Company, Nirvana’s record label, initially hoped that with 
a lot of promotion and an extensive tour by the band, Never- 
mind might become a gold record (sell 500,000 copies) after 
one full year (Azerraad 1994:193). Nirvana played a style of 
alternative rock that was almost synonymous with commer- 
cial failure, and during the previous year not one rock album 
had reached the top of the Bil/board charts. But Nevermind 
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went Gold and shot into the Top 40 after only one month, 
and two years after its release had sold more than eight 
million copies (Azerraad 1994:229). 

There were good reasons to be surprised by Nirvana’s 
meteoric rise, for everything about them seemed to be out 
of line with the demands of commercial entertainment. Nir- 
vana made it to number one with a song called “‘Smells Like 
Teen Spirit,” an indictment of the ways young people had 
been sedated by media and consumerism. The band’s 
disheveled look was in stark contrast to the decadence and 
self-indulgence that characterized popular music and 
“slam’’ rock throughout the 1980s. Their wardrobe mainly 
consisted of clothing that could be bought second-hand at 
a thrift store, Goodwill, or the Salvation Army. In an era of 
slick, over-produced music, Nirvana’s sound was sloppy, 
coarse, and featured frequently incoherent vocals. Their first 
album was recorded for $600, and Nirvana’s primary musi- 
cal influences were punk rock bands who took a similar! 
low-budget approach to recording. The ‘‘grunge”’ style wit 
which they were associated had evolved as a hybrid of the 
punk and heavy metal subcultures of the 1980s. They were 
part of a generation of young people who had been invisible 
during the Reagan years aid overshadowed by their images 
of wealth and glamour. For all these reasons, Nirvana and 
erunse were highly unlikely candidates for absorption into 
the commercial culture, and they tried to make a mockery 
of it even after achieving celebrity status. When Nirvana’s 
singer Kurt Cobain appeared on the cover of Rolling Stone, 
he did so with a handmade tee-shirt that read ‘“‘Corporate 
Rock Magazines Still Suck.’’ 

Nonetheless, once the process of commercial discovery 
and digestion had begun, it seemed there was nothing that 
could be done to sabotage it. Nirvana got their start in a 
music scene that had been developing for years in the greater 
Pacific Northwest, and on the heels of their stardom other 
Seattle bands (Pearl Jam, Soundgarden, and Alice in Chains) 
also achieved remarkable success. Quite suddenly, the (anti-) 
style of ‘grunge’ seemed to have captured the angst of mil- 
lions of young malcontents, there was a popular movie that 
revolved around the Seattle music scene (Singles), and the 
Lollapalooza festival of alternative rock music was sellin 
out stadiums across the country. The music industry seeme 
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to have stumbled upon a gold mine in the midst of economic 
recession. 

But the attempts at cashing in were not limited to music. 
After Nirvana and the other Seattle-based grunge bands 
achieved fame and veneration with young people, their 
unpolished style and sound began to appear in all sorts of 
advertisements. Ironically, ‘‘alternative’’ was used as a buzz- 
word to try to convince young people they were being sold 
something other than hype and packaged goods. For 
example, Budweiser advertised itself as the ‘alternative 
beer’ with grainy, black-and-white photographs of sweaty 
stagedivers and shirtless singers in the pages of Rolling Stone 
and Spin. MTV made an hour-long show of videos called 
‘Alternative Nation’’ a central part of its programming. Sub- 
aru ran commercials featuring a scruffy young man who pro- 
claimed that the 1993 Impreza was “‘like punk rock,’”’ unlike 
the other automobiles that were ‘‘boring and corporate.” In 
perhaps the most absurd instance of appropriation, fashion 
designer Marc Jacobs took flannel shirts, wool ski caps, 
Doc Martens boots, and stylishly dirty hair to the runways 
of Manhattan and made them the centerpiece of Perry Ellis’ 
1992 spring collection. The Style section of the New York 
Times reported this strange turn of events in a front page story 
titled ‘‘Grunge: A Success Story,’’ which observed, ‘‘In 
downtown Manhattan, the flannel shirt is becoming an 
accessory as common as the baseball cap worn backwards.”’ 
The editor of the men’s style magazine Details commented, 
“buying grunge as a package from Seventh avenue is ludi- 
crous... To me the thing about grunge is it’s not anti-fashion, 
it’s unfashion. Punk was anti-fashion. It made a statement. 
Grunge is about not making a statement, which is why it’s 
crazy for it to become a fashion statement.’’ Despite the 
apparent ludicrousness, the New York Times reported, 
Details was among the trailblazers who were ‘‘taking grunge 
to the masses” (Marin 1992:9). 

To understand how the authenticity of an anti-commercial 
subculture became such a coveted commodity, we need to 
consider the advertising industry, which stood at a cross- 
roads in the early 1990s. For decades they had prospered 
by targeting their products to baby boomers, the largest 
and wealthiest generation in American history. But baby 
boomers were reaching middle age, and advertisers would 
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have to contend with a new demographic of young people 
born during the 1960s and 1970s. The problem was that 
market researchers and the media at large knew very little 
about this generation that grew up in the shadow of the baby 
boomers. Articles appeared in Time, Business Week, The 
Atlantic Monthly, and The New Republic, all focused on 
the question of understanding this mysterious group of 
““twentysomethings.” In 1991 Douglas Coupland published 
the novel Generation X, whose title once again highlighted 
the overlooked and therefore unknown characteristics of this 
cohort. 

The concerns of advertisers were voiced initially by Karen 
Ritchie, senior VP-director of media services at McCann- 
Erickson Worldwide, during a 1992 meeting of the Magazine 
Publishers Association in which she bluntly announced, 
‘Face it. Boomers are getting old” (cited in Ritchie1992:21). 
Ritchie told her audience they could no longer afford to 
ignore the 46 million 18- to 29-year-olds who represented 
a $125 billion market, but at the same time they had little 
chance of effectively targeting them with the same media 
and messages that worked with baby boomers. Ritchie’s 
admonition was highly publicized and echoed by many 
influential people in advertising and market research. ‘‘Mar- 
keters had been so focused on the baby boomers that they 
kind of ignored this generation,’’ another executive told 
Advertising Age, ‘‘But as baby boomers enter middle age, 
marketers are being forced to confront Generation X’’ (cited 
in Donaton 1993:16). 

Ritchie’s thoughts were later elaborated in a book titled 
Marketing to Generation X (Ritchie 1995). Here she specu- 
lated that young people were too media savvy for today’s 
advertisers, that they saw through the insincere and manipu- 
lative messages of commercial culture because they grew up 
saturated with media. ‘“Generation X doesn’t dislike advertis- 
ing,’” Ritchie wrote, ‘They dislike hype. They dislike over- 
statement, self-importance, hypocrisy, and the assumption 
that anyone would want to be disturbed at home by a sales- 
man on the telephone” (1995:159; emphasis in original). 
Likewise, she observed that young adults had ‘learned to 
handle television like a team of lawyers handles a hostile 
witness... The ground rules were established early: Gener- 
ation X would take from the media what they needed and 
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what they found entertaining, but they would never accept 
information from the media at face value’ (1995:114). To 
successfully market to a demographic of skeptics, Richie 
concluded, ‘‘One thing is clear: the more advertising clings 
to the ‘newest, biggest, baddest’ model that dominates today, 
the less sticcesstilewe will be in convincing Generation X 
that advertising is an honest and reliable source of infor- 
mation” (1995:164). 

In short, advertisers would have to find a way to present 
themselves and their products as sincere, organic, and auth- 
entic. Or they wouldlat least have to fess up to their dis- 
honesty and artificiality with an ironic smirk, in the style of 
Isuzu commercials which featured a sleazy used car sales- 
man above the caption ‘’He’s Lying.’’” Advertisers were in a 
mess of their own making, for now they would have to con- 
tend with young people who had been exposed to thousands 
of commercials from the time of infancy and developed 
strong ‘‘bullshit detectors’’ in the process. In an act of seem- 
ing desperation, they tried to package their products with 
images of authenticity taken from alternative culture. If in 
the 1960s advertisers tried to persuade consumers that they 
could help liberate them from the dreaded specter of con- 
formity, in the 1990s they tried to sell themselves as ‘‘the real 
thing’’ as opposed to all the other processed and superficial 
products of commercial culture. The young hipsters of alter- 
native rock imagined their subculture to be the enemy 
of commercialism and mainstream society, but for those 
trying to market to Generation X, it must have looked like 
a godsend. 


IN SEARCH OF “THE NEXT SEATTLE” 


After Nirvana and others proved that alternative rock could 
be immensely profitable, the major labels of the music indus- 
try began to search for ‘‘the next Seattle” in other regional 
scenes, including San Diego. The catalyst for much of the 
major labels’ interest in the San Diego scene was the Inde- 
pendent Music Seminar (IMS). The IMS combined panel dis- 
cussions with people in the music business with live 
performances in nightclubs across San Diego, a format mod- 
eled after the annual South by Southwest conference in 
Austin and the New Music Seminar in New York. The IMS 
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was organized by Gary Hustwit (1994), a local advocate for 
do-it-yourself methods of musical production and author of 
Releasing An Independent Record, which offered for 
starting a record label along with a massive directory of inde- 
pendent distributors, manufacturers, publishers, and _ retail 
outlets in virtually every state of the union. Hustwit hoped 
that the IMS could teach musicians how to take control of 
the production process: how to record, distribute, and copy- 
right their music, get publicity from the alternative music 
press and college radio, and book their own tours. Many 
aspiring musicians still assumed they had to move to Los 
Angeles and get the attention of major labels, but Hustwit 
was intent on showing that musicians could stay in San 
Diego and build a career for themselves through inde- 
pendent networks and their local scene. 

With the focus on independent, do-it-yourself methods of 
production, Hustwit and his co-director Kevin Chanel were 
determined to limit the influence of the major labels. They 
had seen how the other music seminars were being increas- 
ingly overtaken by corporate conglomerates, and so the IMS 
refused an estimated $50,000 from major labels who wanted 
to sponsor the event, host music industry parties, or give 
away free CDs and other promotional packages. ‘‘We don’t 
allow the major labels to advertise themselves and their 
bands, and every one of them has asked,’’ Hustwit explained 
to the San Diego Union-Tribune. ‘The thing is that you can’t 
compete with that kind of money. It kind of drowns out the 
indie labels. It prices the small labels and small bands out of 
the ballpark’’ (Peterson 1994:E-1). Hustwit and Chanel 
financed the IMS entirely through registration fees and 
money solicited from local businesses, and it was a tremen- 
dous success by any standard. In 1992, the seminar’s first 
year, Hon ee attended the concerts and panel discus- 
sions, including over 100 people participating as panelists 
and guest speakers. Panel topics centered on how-to discus- 
sions about recording, touring, management, and music law, 
as well as broader dccussion: like ‘’The Musician’s Role— 
Socially and Environmentally” and “The Zen of Hype.” 
Hustwit recalled that many of the panels, especially thoes 
pertaining to musical production, were ‘standing room 
only.’’ Hustwit and Chanel decided to expand in the follow- 
ing years, and in 1993 and 1994 the conferences drew 
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audiences of between 1,500 and 2,000. The concerts 
showcased 250 bands, approximately 150 of which were 
from San Diego, and the organizers had to turn away another 
200-plus bands who wanted to perform at the event. 
Ultimately, however, the IMS came to be known for the 
series of major label signings of local bands which grew out of 
the showcase performances, not for the instruction in how to 
do it yourself. Hustwit and Chanel limited the corporate 
presence in sponsorship and promotion, but they actively 
encouraged Artists and Repertoire A&R representatives (the 
talent scouts of the music industry) to attend the concerts. 
There probably would have been no interest among the major 
labels in previous years, but during the commercial break- 
through of Nirvana, grunge, and alternative rock, Artists and 
Repertoire (A&R) scouts came from New York and Los 
Angeles determined to outdo one another in pursuit of the 
next big thing. Among others, Interscope, Geffen, and Atlantic 
Records all signed at least one San Diego band. The IMS orga- 
nizers knew there might be some major label interest, but the 
money and contracts changed the focus of the event in ways 
they hadn’t intended. As Hustwit explained to me in an inter- 
view, “My original idea was that the panels were the main 
thing, and then the shows afterwards. Not the other way 
around, and that’s how it ended up being. The attitude was: 
‘| want to get a show because | want label people to see me 
and | want to get signed’ and not ‘I want to go to this thing 
so | can learn more about the industry, like what does a music 
attorney do, what does a eae do, how do | get an agent.’ 
Hustwit grew frustrated because he felt that local musicians 
had missed his point: Even if one aspires to a major label deal, 
musicians are better off if they learn how to produce their own 
music and a build a reputation through touring, rather than 
waiting to be magically discovered by a record company. 
The major label contracts were followed by media specu- 
lation that the San Diego scene could be a potential suc- 
cessor to Seattle grunge. Entertainment Weekly, Billboard, 
SPIN, Details, and the New Yorker all included blurbs that 
proclaimed the San Diego scene “hot.’’ A journalist for the 
Los Angeles Times Magazine quipped, ‘‘They’re young, dis- 
affected, and suddenly they have record contracts. Can a few 
post-punk bands turn San Diego into the next capital of alter- 
native rock?” (Walker 1993:25). Rolling Stone profiled 
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Rocket From the Crypt and Drive Like Jehu, two of the local 
bands who signed with Interscope Records, and dubbed San 
Diego's primary venue for alternative rock “‘a den of slack.” 
Rolling Stone and the cable television station E! also com- 
bined to produce a “‘History of Style,”” hosted by aging teen 
idol Luke Perry, which announced that the San Diego scene 
was ‘the next big thing” in alternative rock. The ensuing 
report featured interviews with musicians and footage of 
local bands performing, but it made it seem as if the music 
was Closely linked with the region’s surfing and beach cul- 
ture, when in fact many of the musicians had consciously 
identified themselves against these activities. For example, 
one musician is asked about local style and responds, ‘San 
Diego fashion can be summed in two words—No Fear (Roll- 
ing Stone History of Style).’’ His remark was meant to be sar- 
castic, for it is a disparaging swipe at a line of tee-shirts 
bearing macho slogans about sports and competition that 
were popular with the jocks, frat boys, and military recruits 
who dominate the region’s style. But the sarcasm was lost 
within the context, as the program cut from the band to more 
footage of surfers, roller-bladers, and bikini-clad female 
bodies, as if his words had been a sincere endorsement. 


DEFENDING SUBCULTURAL CAPITAL 


As alternative rock reached its commercial zenith in 1993, a 
band called the Stone Temple Pilots appeared with an MTV 
video and an album on Atlantic Records that climbed into 
Billboard's Top Ten. On their debut record, the Stone Tem- 
ple Pilots sounded so similar to the mega-popular Seattle 
grunge band Pearl Jam that nearly every music review and 
rock critic commented on the obvious derivation: The band 
was selling a lot of records, but their lack of originality and 
credibility made them an object of ridicule in alternative 
rock circles. Sensing the need to respond to this crisis of 
authenticity, the band’s management and their record com- 
pany claimed that the Stone Temple Pilots were a product 
of San Diego’s thriving alternative music scene. In fact, 
although some of the members had once lived in San Diego, 
the band was never part of the local music scene. Many 
people in the San Diego scene were infuriated because they 
did not want to be associated with a band that was 
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considered to be impostors by so many. When the Stone 
Temple Pilots were nominated for the San Diego Music 
Awards, a petition was circulated and tee-shirts were created 
bearing the message, ‘STP ain’t from SD.” As one partici- 
pant explained to me, ‘There was a lot of animosity because 
there were bands that have been busting their ass around 
here for a real long time... They were an LA-based band 
and they had no business claiming they were from here 
...They became so huge, and it was like, ‘This is what's 
going to represent us?’”’ 

An investment in subcultural capital was being threatened, 
as this became an issue of identity and the representation of 
one’s community. The sense that the subculture felt itself to 
be under attack from the forces of misrepresentation was 
vividly apparent in a disgusting story that assumed legendary 
status within the scene. When the Stone Temple Pilots 
played in San ae in the midst of controversy, a local 
musician purportedly substituted a bottle of urine for a beer 
that was on stage, unbeknownst to the band’s guitar player, 
who took a long drink and then immediately spit up the urine 
into the crowd. This story was narrated to me on several dif- 
ferent occasions during the course of my research, testifying 
to its symbolic value as a kind of cultural mythology. 
Whether or not the story is true is less important than the 
function served by retelling it over and over again, for it 
enabled insiders to solidify symbolic boundaries between 
themselves and fake poseurs in ways that preserved their 
own subcultural capital. 

The stereotype of the poseur is crucial to insiders’ defense 
of subcultural capital. When media and commercial culture 
threaten the subcultural capital of insiders by introducing 
their style and music to the rest of society, the ability to dis- 
tinguish between originators and imitators serves to validate 
one’s claims to autonomy and authenticity. The stereotype of 
the teenybopper or ‘‘poseur’’ who simply imitates the latest 
trends was espoused during an interview | conducted with 
a young woman named Jenny, a 20 year-old fan of alterna- 
tive music and the programming director at her college radio 
station. Jenny had mentioned “‘poseurs’’ who ‘didn’t know 
what was going on in the scene but wanted to be cool’’ 
and | asked her how she could recognize these poseurs. 
She elaborated: 
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Someone that is obviously trying to fit in with the clothes of 
what they think is cool, but not doing it quite right, very awk- 
ward. Little kids walking around with Nirvana shirts on, when 
they don’t really know any of the other bands in that scene, 
and it’s obvious...they’re just sitting around smoking cigar- 
ettes and trying to look cool. | think a lot of the stuff with 
alternative is trying to look more alternative than everyone 
else... 1 think it’s more obvious for me with women... they’II 
they’Il be wearing these fake fashion shoes, you know the 
shoes with high heels and they’re like jellies or something? 
They'll just be wearing something that has been hyped at 
JC Penny or something, and they’ll put it on and they'll just 
be like, ‘Oh, this is in style.’ But to me it just doesn’t look 
right for the scene, | guess... Maybe young people appropri- 
ate that style, but they’re not necessarily in with the indie 
music scene, you know what | mean? They don’t know 
what’s up with the music but they want to fit in...1 think 
there’s a problem if people are thinking, ‘“Oh my God, [the 
band] Weezer is the most alternative thing there ever was, 
and I’m totally cool because | listen to Weezer and they’re 
on MTV and I’m in with the alternative scene,’” when MTV 
isn’t really the alternative. 


This characterization of the poseur exemplifies many of 
the points we have made about subcultural capital. Poseurs 
are “‘trying’’ rather than letting their coolness come naturally, 
and so they come off as “awkward,” or not looking “right for 
the scene.” Their style—the ‘fake fashion shoes’’—unimagi- 
natively conforms to the hype of department stores and mass 
consumption. They know about bands who have been on 
MTV, such as Nirvana and Weezer, but not the underground 
ones. Poseurs are superficial because they want to ‘look 
cool” and ‘fit in,” but they ‘don’t know what’s up with 
the music.’’ They mistakenly believe that MTV is “‘alterna- 
tive’’ just because it hypes itself as such, whereas the true 
insider would know it Is really the epitome of mainstream. 

In San Diego, the attention from media and major labels 
had a noticeable impact on the sense of community that 
had developed within the local scene. The audience for live 
music expanded considerably, to the benefit of many of the 
bands, as well as the Casbah, the city’s primary venue for 
live alternative music. The attention certainly conferred 
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some sense of validation for those who felt like they were 
part of the scene, even though many did their best to appear 
aloof to the sudden fascination emanating from the organs of 
mainstream culture. On the other hand, musicians and fans 
discovered that they were now sharing their space with 
people who they believed to be less knowledgeable or com- 
mitted to the subculture. These newcomers seem to embody 
more conventional forms of sensibility and behavior that the 
insiders had consciously identified themselves against since 
they were teenagers. Subcultural capital was being liqui- 
dated, and the insiders responded by reaffirming the bound- 
aries between themselves and those they derided as 
imitators. In the San Diego scene, subcultural capital was 
threatened by the expansion of the Casbah into a larger club 
that could accommodate more customers as interest in the 
local music scene increased. John, a musician in the local 
scene, described an encounter which for him symbolized 
the negative consequences of the Casbah’s expansion: 


The new Casbah opens, and | go there for the first time and 
realize it’s a bigger club now, it feels kind of strange. I’m turn- 
ing the corner and there’s this guy who I’ve never seen in my 
entire life—kind of a big guy—and he bumps into me and | 
look at him and say, “Hey, excuse me” and he’s staring 
me down like he wants to kick my ass. The only thing that 
was going through my head was, “‘Go back to Pacific Beach, 
you motherfucker. Go back and fight, whatever. This used to 
be a fun place before your kind came here.” 


Thus, for John the problem was that the media hype was 
attracting the wrong kind of people to the Casbah, he said, 
‘just so they could say they saw the latest thing.”” The new 
crowd seemed to embody the kind of machismo and propen- 
sity for violence that many alternative rockers opposed. To 
John, that kind of behavior belonged on the beach, the site 
of San Diego’s more mainstream nightlife. 

The hype about the ‘‘next Seattle’’ never translated into 
any real commercial breakthroughs. Within a few years 
all of the San Diego bands who had signed with major 
labels were dropped from their contracts. Two of those 
bands endured lengthy legal disputes with their record 
companies, who owned the music they had recorded but 
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refused to release it on the grounds that it had limited 
commercial appeal, prompting the bands to try to get out 
of their contracts so they could at least release their music 
on an independent label. In both cases the disputes and 
delays were ultimately detrimental for the musicians, 
eventually causing their groups to disband. A musician from 
the band Three Mile Pilot told me that as a result of their 
conflicts with the David Geffen Company, “We lost two 
and a half years of our music, and it really put a wrench 
in our progress ...It took this long period and it really wore 
us down.” 

During their hunt for the next Seattle, the record compa- 
nies came to the IMS with the imperative that, as Gary 
Hustwit put it, “they needed to sign a San Diego band—any 
any San Diego band.” All the bands who signed were 
beginning to receive critical acclaim and develop a follow- 
ing, but for the most part even the musicians themselves 
knew they had littlke chance for commercial success 
because their music was too abrasive. Once the initial per- 
iod of excitement had worn off, many musicians became 
frustrated by the pressures to write some radio-friendly sin- 
gles, tone down the experimental noise, make the vocals 
more understandable, and agree to a particular type of 
packaging, artwork, or song sequencing. Moreover, the 
opportunity to sell out to the major labels actually resulted 
in major financial debts in addition to a loss of artistic con- 
trol. The advance a label gives to a band, after all, is actu- 
ally a loan on the costs of producing an album in the 
studio, buying new instruments, and going on tour, and it 
must be repaid through royalties on retail sales (see Albini 
1997). One local band understood this and tried to protect 
themselves by negotiating a small advance and recording 
with a lower budget. What they did not understand is that 
a band becomes a bigger priority for a record label when it 
invests more money. When a label has little invested and 
the band is not a priority, they lose most of the advantages 
of working with a corporation—financial support, advertis- 
ing and promotion, even the commitment to release music 
that has already been recorded. The band in question 
learned a hard lesson that, despite the risk of debt, ‘‘It’s still 
in the band’s interest to sign for the most money they can’’ 
(Harmon 1996:76). 
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CONCLUSION: THE MARKET IN DEVIANCE 


In contemporary American society, mainstream culture 
appears to be saturated with images of deviance, and cultural 
expressions that were once considered deviant seem to be 
increasingly commonplace. Tattoos and body Be once 
the preserve of underground subcultures, can be found today 
in corporate boardrooms and college classrooms. The styles 
of homosexual and sado-masochistic subcultures have been 
brought into sola ies culture by Madonna, one of the world’s 
most recognizable celebrities. One might also consider the 
bizarre case of Ozzy Osbourne, who a mere 20 years ago 
was a primary target of moral panics about Satanism in 
heavy metal music and teen suicide but today stars as a patri- 
arch in his own reality TV show and finds his music pumped 
into stadiums during all sorts of sporting events. Osbourne, 
infamous for biting the head off a bat and decades of drug 
abuse, now has his own Hollywood star, appears in a Pepsi 
commercial, and was honored at the White House by Presi- 
dent Bush. 

Interactionist theories of deviance contend that the form of 
societal reaction has important consequences for succeeding 
acts of deviance; labeling frequently creates more deviant 
behavior instead of deterring it. The commercialization of 
youth cultures presents a different case, for the societal reac- 
tion makes deviance more visible yet also more mundane. 
From rock and roll to the hippies to the punks, the collective 
identities of deviant youth cultures have depended on their 
ability to provoke authorities and ‘straight’ people. When 
commercialization brings alternative culture to the mass 
market, young people who have developed an identity based 
on their opposition to mainstream society experience what | 
have ellen liquidation of subcultural capital. Their claims 
to be independent of media hype and consumer conformity 
are threatened, and so they delend their subcultural capital 
by distinguishing between the authentic originators and the 
poseurs who hopped on the bandwagon. This is why 
“srunge’”’ immediately lost all credibility once it entered 
the mainstream, and we have seen this process at work in 
the San Diego music scene and the reactions to the ‘‘next 
Seattle’’ hype. Here we have a new variation on the ‘‘Ironies 
of Social Control’” (Marx 1981). In one case, agents of 
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repression tried to punish deviance by labeling and stig- 
matizing it, and in the process they made it more appealing 
for young people who were looking for a way to express their 
discontent. Conversely, commercialization seems to dilute 
the significance of youthful rebellion by absorbing its styles, 
even though this eventually renders them unprofitable by 
stripping them of authenticity. 

Deviance seems to be more omnipresent in society than 
ever before, and yet the sociology of deviance has been in 
decline as a field of study since the 1970s, leading some 
sociologists to proclaim a ‘death of deviance’’ (Miller, 
Wright, and Dannels 2001; Sumner 1994; see also Best 
2004; Goode 2002). Deviance can and should return to 
prominent status within sociology, but in order to do so it 
must adopt new theoretical models to contend with the rea- 
lities of a society dominated by markets and media. The 
rhythms of youth and the spirit of capitalism are today one 
and the same: the constant pursuit of novelty; the affirma- 
tions of individualism and diferenee: the rejection of tra- 
dition and history; the lure of hedonism and appeal to 
instant gratification. The possibilities for new research also 
extend far beyond youth culture, for contemporary capital- 
ism thrives on absorbing all that is new, different, and sen- 
sational and selling it to consumers who want to be hip, 
cool individualists. As Daniel Bell ([1976] 1996) noted, 
few people are on the side of order and tradition; almost 
everyone imagines that they ‘think outside the box.’’ Indeed, 
the problem may not be identifying forms of deviance, but in 
explaining how they differ from the “normal” or ‘‘main- 
stream.” 
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